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ABSTRACT 

Soviet dissent is not a homogeneous movement; it is composed of a myriad of 
individuals and groups, seeking a variety of goals and objectives. Nevertheless, 
the phenomenon can be described relative to three basic interests; national self- 
determination, a desire for religious liberty, and guarantees of civil and political 
freedoms. Despite a host of aggressive campaigns by the state to eliminate the 
phenomenon, dissent continues to persist. Thus dissent poses the greatest 
long-term threat to the Soviet regime since it represents the primary mechanism 
by which all other factors of regime instability are both enunciated and 
perpetuated, 

American .foreign-policy support to Soviet dissidents provides the United 
States with strategic advantages relative to the b'oviet Union. For this reason, 
as well as for moral and legal considerations, it is in the American national 
interest to continue support to the various dissident movements in the USSR. 
Such assistance is in keeping with American values regarding a respect for 
human rights and is consistent with U. S. diplomatic history. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Ours was the first society openly to define itself in terms of both 
spirituality and human liberty. It is that unique self-definition which 
has given us an exceptional appeal — but it also imposes on us a 
special obligation, to take on those moral duties which, when 
assumed, seem invariably to be in our own best interests. . . . 
Because we are free we can never be indifferent to the fate of 
freedom elsewhere. 

Jimmy Carter 



The United States is a state founded upon ideas. It is somewhat unique in 
the family of nations because it is not, per se, a notional entity. It is not a 
particular people that make up this country, but rather a variety of peoples with 
a multitude of national origins that have bonded together to pursue an idea: the 
actualization of the freedom and dignity of each individual. The laws, customs, 
practices and policies, in short, the entire political, social and economic culture 
are based on this idea. To be sure, many, if not the majority of citizens, rarely 
consider this fact as they go about their normal day-to-day existence. The 
majority of citizens are born * Americans* and do not question their national 
origin, The majority complacently accept the freedoms and guarantees of 
democracy without a second thought. But that the majority rarely contemplate 
the great freedoms that America offers is testimony to the effectiveness of the 
system at guaranteeing these same freedoms. For it is in those countries that 
lack such guarantees that the deprived people's clamor for them is the loudest. 
Such is the state of the citizens of the Soviet Union, and of such is the origin of 
Soviet dissent, 
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This study examines the phenomenon of dissent in the Soviet Union. It asks 
from whence dissent arises., how significant it is,, and what the regime is doing 
about it. The study analyses the role of the United States in encouraging Soviet 
dissidence and the effectiveness of this encouragement. It explores the 
prospects for dissent in the USSR as a phenomenon and as a mechanism for- 
changing the nature of the Soviet system. Structurally, the paper is divided into 
four parts: a rationale for American interest in Soviet dissent (chapters two 

and three), an examination of the Soviet dissidence movement (chapters four- 
through seven), a discussion of the Soviet regime's response to dissent (chapter 
eight), and an exploration of some prospects for the movement's future 
(chapters nine and ten). 

Chapter two examines U.S. foreign policy regarding support for human rights 
from a theoretical and historical basis. It examines the unique political and social 
nature of the United States and the role human rights play in defining this 
nature. Next it contrasts the definitions of human rights in the American and 
Soviet contexts, The chapter then traces the human rights policies of American 
leaders from the era of the Founding Fathers through the Reagan administration, 
Finally, it focuses on the varying interpretations of U.S. responsibilities toward 
human rights under the Nixon, Carter, and Reagan administrations, 

Chapter three examines the concept of the national interest and then applies 
this concept to the issue of human rights in the international environment. A 
theoretical rationale for American support of human rights as a component of 
foreign policy is proposed, focusing on moral, legal and strategic justifications 
for such a policy. Finally some of the costs of such a policy are examined, 
especially as they relate to relations with the Soviet Union, 

The second part of the study switches the focus to the Soviet Union, 
Chapter four examines the concept of dissidence within the context of Soviet 
society, focusing on how the phenomenon started and why it continues. 
Following a general description of dissidence as a factor of regime instability, is 



an analysis of the extent and scope of the movement. Next is a review of the 
literature concerning how best to categorize the phenomenon. Three categories 
are offered: national, religious and political. These three categories serve as 
the organization for the discussion of Soviet dissent in the remainder of the 
study. 

Chapter five examines the first category of dissent--groups that desire 
national self-determination. The chapter discusses the regime' s objectives 
regarding the development of a "new Soviet people" and its attitude toward the 
more than one hundred different nationality groups in the USSR. Following this 
general discussion, is an historical description of the goals and objectives of the 
more important nationally-oriented dissident groups', the Crimean Tartars, Soviet 
Germans and Jews, the Ukrainians, Lithuanians, and Central Asian Muslims. 

An examination of religious dissent is the subject of chapter six. First, the 
regime's attitude toward religion is explored along with an historical discussion 
of the primary decrees and programs that have shaped the modern regime- 
religion relationship. Then three of the most numerically important Christian 
religions are examined-- the Russian Orthodox Church, the Evangelical Christian 
Baptists and the Pentecostalists-- to discover the status of religion in this 
haven of "scientific atheism". 

The human rights movement has become almost synonymous with Soviet 
dissent due to its activities in the 1370s. This movement is the subject of 
chapter seven. The various organizations that emerged in the wake of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe are examined, as is the 
regime's reaction to dissidence during the era of detente. The chapter explores 
the goals of this movement and the development of what may be its greatest 
contribution-- som/jr do t Finally, groups advocating social and economic 

reforms, which largely grew out of the human rights movement, are described. 

The next section, chapter eight, examines the various responses of the 
Soviet regime in attempting to eliminate or at the least manage the phenomenon 



of dissent in the USSR. The chapter considers the necessity for repression, as 
well as the various mechanisms employed by the regime to eliminate dissidence. 
An analysis is conducted of both the passive mechanisms of control, such as the 
political culture of the USSR and Russia before it, and active mechanisms of 
control, for example imprisonment and official terror. The chapter concludes 
with an examination of the various periods of repression in the past twenty 
years in order to determine patterns and see whether foreign or domestic 
pressure has influenced the regime's policies. 

The final two chapters ask whether dissent in the Soviet Union has made any 
impact on Soviet society, It examines the current status of the three categories 
of dissent and then provides short- and long-term predictions about the future 
of the various movements, Finally, the future of the Soviet regime is considered. 
The role of dissent in contributing to prospects for revolutionary change in the 
current regime are explored, This brings the discussion full circle back to 
American objectives. Soviet dissidence is thus seen within its context of 
American-Soviet relations; as a key element in an ongoing ideological struggle 
for influence and position in the international system, 

This paper employs a largely normative approach to the subject of Soviet 
dissent and the American national interest. I do not apologize for this method-- 
the aspirations of the dissidents as well as the goals of the United States and 
the Soviet Union relative to human rights issues demand a consideration of 
normative aspects, The purpose of the study is not only to describe the what 
and how of the Soviet dissident phenomenon but also to attempt to provide an 
answer to the why. Attempting such an answer requires an attention to certain 
values and goals that do not easily lend themselves to an emperical-analytic 
approach. Normative theory also seems especially relevant to this subject given 
the particular political cultures of the two countries. Even a cursory 
examination of official U.S. and Soviet pronouncements and policies on the 
subject of human rights and dissidence reveals the highly developed and 
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prevalent ideological justifications for the two states' respective positions, 
Nevertheless., the prime danger in such a normative approach is a tendency to 
overstate the contrasts between the two political systems and minimize the 
very real discrepancies between what ought to be and what presently is. These 
dangers having been acknowledged, the author asks the indulgence of those 
who might favor a more empirical approach to the subject of Soviet studies. 1 

The study attempts to explore as many facets of Soviet dissidence as are 
possible in a 'work of such length. The breadth of analysis, however, precludes 
a detailed description of each component part of the phenomenon. Thus, the 
notes and bibliography are intended to supplement the lack of detail in some of 
the descriptions. There is currently a wealth of reliable data available to the 
Western scholar on most aspects of Soviet dissent. This is largely due to the 
efforts of the dissidents themselves but also results from the increased 
attention Soviet authorities have shown in public literature to various facets of 
the phenomenon. 

Hopefully a balance between the macro and the micro view comes through in 
the following study. Soviet dissent is not solely an amalgamation of groups and 
structures and organizations and processes; although this study will tend to 
explain the phenomenon in such terms. Included are a number of anecdotes 
about the people involved in the movement. The purpose for these stories is to 
convey the reality that dissidence is fundamentally a phenomenon of people-- 
people who affirm by their words and actions that the dignity and worth of each 
individual takes precedence over the rules of the state. 

1 Normative theory in international studies became unfashionable in the late 
1950s and 1960s, being largely replaced by empirical-analytic theories, 
Recently, however, many scholars, if not precisely embracing normative 
theories again, are at least attempting to integrate values, goals and 
preferences in behavioral theories. For a discussion of this trend, see David 
Easton, "The New Revolution in Political Science," American Political Science 
Review 83 (December 1969): 1051-1081, and James E. Dougherty and Robert L. 
Pfaltzgraff, Jr., Contendin g Theories of International Relations (New York: 
Harper Row, 1981), especially chapter IS. 
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II. HUMAN RIGHTS IN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 



America is the only nation in the world that is founded on a creed. 
That creed is set forth with dogmatic theological lucidity in the 
Declaration of Independence, perhaps the only piece of practical 
politics which is also theoretical politics and also great literature. 

G.K. Chesterton 



A. THE AMERICAN CREED 

Former Ambassador to the United Nations, Jeane Kirkpatrick, has rightly 
stated, that a lack of homogeneity in American "history, race, language, [and] 
religion gives added centrality to American values, beliefs, and goals, making 
them the key element of our national identity" J This unique national identity 
distinguishes the United States from the great majority of actors in the 
international system and greatly shapes America's approach to foreign-policy 
decision-making. The embodiment of America's political values and ideals that 
compose her national identity have been termed the "American creed", ^ The 
origin of the creed is found in the foundational documents of the American state, 
especially in the Declaration of Independence, Federalist Papers and the 
Constitution. 

In the American experience, the origin of the American creed predates the 
formation of its political system. Since the creed predates the state, the use of 
the creed as the foundation for state policy is fully justified, in fact, the 
legitimacy of the state rests on its adherence to this creed, This differs 

1 Remarks by Jeane Kirkpatrick in a symposium conducted by Commentary 
magazine, "Human Rights And American Foreign Policy: A Symposium", 

Commentar y (November 1981): 42, 

^ The terminology of "American creed" has been employed by a variety of 
writers, including such scholars, politicians and journalists as Peter Berger, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, Samuel Huntington, Eugene McCarthy and Gunnar Myrdal. 



